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is discussed in this book, it will be wise to have at hand a
more general history. In this way the correlations may the
more easily be made and the proper perspective maintained.
Because of this close association of educational history
with the wider field of social and economic history it will
be advisable to set the stage by describing briefly the
social and economic changes which took place in England
during the latter part of the eighteenth century. But first,
perhaps, we should attempt a justification for starting an
account of educational development in this country from
the date 1760, the year of the accession of George IIL The
reason is that, in a broad sense, 'modern times' begin for
us at about this period. Hitherto the population of the
towns had been relatively small, and most of our people
lived in villages which were still to quite a considerable
extent self-sufficing. The old 'open-field* system was still
practised in many places. The government of the country
was oligarchic. Archbishop Paley, writing in 1785, says:
"We have a House of Commons composed of 548 members,
in which number are found the most considerable land-
holders and merchants of the kingdom; the heads of the
army, the navy, and the law; the occupiers of great offices
in the State; together with many private individuals,
eminent by their knowledge, eloquence, or activity* Now,
if the country be not safe in such hands, in whose may it
confide its interests?"1 But although the government was
largely in the hands of the nobility and the county families,
the people generally were content with the existing state of
things and were not imbued with ideas of progress and
change. The country on the whole was prosperous; wages
tended to be good and prices low. Yet this very prosperity
and ease of life led to a relaxation of manners and morals.
The eighteenth century is by no means so dark a period as it

1 Quoted by Dicey, Law and Opinion in England, pp, 73, 74.